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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS OR AGRICUL- 
TURAL COURSES, WHICH? 


By Eugene Davenport 


Dean of the Illinois Agricultural College, Urbana, Il. 


VERY intelligent student of mod- 
ern educational progress must be 
convinced of the fact that secondary 
education in agriculture is greatly 
needed not only for the benefit of 
vast numbers of individuals who will 
never reach college but for the de- 
velopment of the practice of agricul- 
ture and the improvement of the 
standards of country life. The ra- 
pidity with which this conviction has 
forced itself forward is startling to 


those of us who remember the tardy 
and even grudging recognition given 
to the work of the Colleges of Agri- 


culture. For thirty years this work 
hung in the balance and now within a 
decade of the first recognition of its 
success comes an overwhelming de- 
mand for its duplication on secondary 
levels. The only question in any- 
body’s mind, I think, these days is 
whether this duplication should be in 
separated schools or whether it should 
be introduced as a part of the educa- 
tional system in existing high schools. 

Without a doubt, the easiest way to 
solve the question is to repeat among 
secondary schools the history of the 
collegiate education, namely, start off 
on a separated plan. This was neces- 
sary a generation ago when existing 
colleges not only ignored the problem 
of industrial education but looked 
upon it with indifference, and even 
antipathy. These conditions are 
changed in modern days and agricul- 
ture now flourishes best in institutions 
of the widest scope, and nearly all 
educators have come to understand 


that the education of a great people is 
a broad effort to educate along many 
lines, industrial as well as  non- 
industrial. 

It might be necessary to maintain 
separate schools for agriculture and 
other industrial subjects if any in- 
herent antagonism existed between 
agriculture and other subjects. For- 
tunately, no such antagonism exists, 
but quite to the surprise of everybody 
it is found upon experiment that agri- 
culture and other subjects are mutu- 
ally helpful and each is the richer for 
the presence of the other. 

About one-third of all of our people 
will ultimately inhabit the land and 
be farmers, and go to 95 per cent of 
our total population will be industrial 
in some capacity. If our public 
school system will expand itself even 
a little and add elective vocational 
courses to occupy approximately one- 
fourth of the student’s time, then the 
following good effects will ensue: 

1. Each student will be educated 
both vocationally and non-vocation- 
ally. 

2. Each individual can select his 
vocation at the age when such selec- 
tion should be made and without 
leaving his school. 

3. Men of various occupations will 
be educated side by side with much 
that is in common, all of which will 
tend to the formation of a bond of 
sympathy among the industries on 
the one hand and between the indus- 
trial and the non-industrial on the 
other. 
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4. Such specialized instruction can 
be given much cheaper than in 
separated schools because it will avoid 
the duplication of sciences and the 
humanities which are needed for all 
classes. 

5. It will make fewer educational 
centers. The schools, therefore, can 
be larger and much more rapidly 
reached by the young people, gener- 
ally without the necessity of leaving 
home except for the day. 

If, on the contrary, the existing 
schools ignore industrial problems 
agricultural and otherwise, then the 
establishment of separated schools 
will be both inevitable and advisable. 
The unfortunate consequences of such 
separation would be briefly outlined 
as follows: 

1. Each group of people live in its 
own peculiar atmosphere, growing 
less and less sympathetic with other 
people of other interests and occupa- 
tions. 

2. Very much needless duplication 
of non-technical work. 

3. Inevitably an inferior grade of 
schools for industrial purposes from 
sheer inability to supply the proper 
amount and quality of non-industrial 
training. 
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4. Widely separated schools com- 
pelling the children at an immature 
age to leave home as if they were go- 
ing to college. 

5. The necessity of choosing early 
in life or having the choice made for 
them a profession, around which all 
of their education and experience will 
range with very little opportunity for 
change after the choice is once made. 

For these and other equally good 
considerations which might be enumer- 
ated were space available, the separa- 
ted agricultural high school is an 
institution to be favored only in a 
last extremity and in case the existing 
high school should persist in ignoring 
the needs of industrial people and the 
necessity for industrial development 
in this country. If it can be accomp- 
lished in no other way, then by all 
means let us have a separated school, 
but if it can be accomplished by a 
broad educational effort which will 
function along the line of all im- 
portant activities, by all means let it 
come this way. Educators generally, 
I believe, see the problem in this 
broader vision, and I can but be con- 
vinced that the state which develops 
along the broader line will ultimately 
be the better for it. 


AGRICULTURE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By G. F. Warren 


Professor of Farm Management and Farm Crops, Cornell University 


Extract from an address delivered at the Second Annual Conference on Agricultural 


Science, at Amherst, Mass., July, 1909. 


HOW MUCH EDUCATION DOES A LABORER NEED? 


Many persons do not believe that a 
laborer needs education. Men used 
to say that reading and writing were 
not necessary for a laborer. Now we 
grant him a common school course 
but doubt the value of high school 
work. Not long ago President Taft 
made a speech in which he voiced the 
sentiment that we would always need 
a great class of laboring people who 
would not need a high school educa- 
tion. I do not believe he had 
seriously considered the subject. I 


think he merely voiced the common 
sentiment that men who work with 
their hands do not need to know much. 
Such an attitude cannot stand the 
tests of statistics. The economy of 
educating men can never be measured 
by their occupations. There is no 
occupation that does not offer un- 
limited opportunity for the use of 
brains. The only limit to education 
should be the capacity of the indivi- 
dual, not his proposed  occupa- 
tion. 
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Last week I rode a few miles on a 
canal-boat load of coal that was going 
to Washington and talked with the 
“Captain.” He had been driving a 
canal-boat some fourteen years as 
near as he could “reckon,’’ and was 
yet a boy. All this time he had been 
going over the same 180 miles and has 
seen the canal-boat business decreas- 
ing year by year. He had a good 
mind but no schooling. I asked him 
what the charge was per ton for haul- 
ing. He did not know. What did 
the railroad with which he competed 
charge? He did not know. His 
interest was in changing the mules and 
in seeing the old landmarks as he 
passed. 

I contrast this with a boy who had 
taken a short winter course in agricul- 
ture and whom I had just seen on a 
farm. When he sows oats he is think- 
ing of the variety, the rate of seeding, 
the depth of seeding and how the 
plant readjusts itself if sown too 
deeply, the amount of fertilizer that is 
being put on, how much it cost, how 
much is saved by home mixing, how 
much the labor of sowing is worth. 
He is alert and happy because he is 
living. To think is to live. 

In our farm-management investiga- 
tions at Cornell University we have 
incidentally secured some very em- 
phatic figures on the value of high 
school education for farmers. In this 
work we have visited all the farms in a 
number of townships and have se- 
cured figures that give the farmer’s 
labor income. By this we mean the 
amount that he earned as a result of 
his years labor. If we subtract the 
business expenses from the receipts 
and correct for any change in inven- 
tory, we secure what we call the 
farmincome. But the farmer and his 
capital were both employed, therefore, 
we subtract interest on his capital at 
5 per cent, in order to see what the 
farmer made. If more than one 
member of the family worked, the 
value of the additional unpaid laborer 
is also subtracted. We then have the 
amount that the farmer made as a 
result of his own labor. The primary 
purpose of this work is to study the 
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effect of methods of farming and other 
factors on profits. Incidentally we 
ask each farmer the highest school 
that he had attended. When these 
results were compared in four town- 
ships, we find" 
Number of farmers who have attended 
district school only, 622 
Number who have attended a high 
school or equivalent, 223 
Number who have attended a college 
or university, 14 
We secure figures that enable us to 
calculate the labor income for 573 of 
thesemen. The resultsare as follows: 


Number Average 
o abor 


farmers. income. 


Attended district school 
only, 398 

Attended high school or 
equivalent, 

Attended college or uni- 
versity, 10)6=— 847 
The question at once arises as to 

whether the high school men did not 
have better farm opportunities. To 
eliminate any such differences the 
farms were arranged in equal capital 
groups. 


$318 


165 622 


Average labor Average labor 
income of income of 
farmers with farmers with 
district more than 

school district school 
education. education. 


$ 2000 and under 187 286 
2001 to $4000 241 275 
4001 to 6000 398 466 
6001 to 8000 395 709 
8001 to 10000 618 796 

Iooor to 15000 525 IOgI 
over I5000 1054 1272 


Capital 


From this table we see that in every 
group the men with the better educa- 
tion were able to use their capital 
more effectively. From the first table 
we see that there is a difference of $304 
per year greater wages, or labor in- 
come, for the men who have attended 


high schools. A high school educa- 
tion is worth more to these farmers 
than an endowment of $6000 in 5 per 
cent. bonds. 


1K. C. Livermore, Thesis in Cornell University 
Library. The results will be published in a bulletin 
in the. near future. 
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THE CHIEF PURPOSE OF TEACHING 


AGRICULTURE 


IN HIGH SCHOOLS IS NOT 


TO KEEP THE BOYS ON THE FARM 


We are told that we must teach 
agriculture in order to keep the boys 
on the farms. At the same time we 
are told that farming does not pay. 
If the laws of economics apply we 
must have too many farmers,—if 
farming does not pay. During the 
past generation we have certainly 
had too many farmers to allow farmers 
to make reasonable wages. Now the 
proportion of farmers is very much 
less and farming is beginning to pay. 
The real reason for this teaching is to 
train men to farm better and live 
better. The better we farm the fewer 
farmers we need. 

In the times of our forefathers when 
farming was very poorly done, all 
men were farmers because one man 
could not raise more food than his 
family required. When men began 
to farm better one farmer raised 
enough to keep two families, so one 
family could move to town, to make 
machinery, clothing, pianos and auto- 
mobiles for the remaining farmer. 


Large cities are the result of good 


farming. If we so train our farmers 
that one man can raise as much food 
as four men now raise then we will be 
sending men to the cities—not keep- 
ing them on the farms, and they will 
be needed in the cities to make the 
numerous articles that the more intel- 
ligent farmers demand. 

During the past thirty years the 
area farmed per male worker has 
increased one-third, and the crop 
yields per acre have also increased." 

As farmers become better educated 
there will be an increasing tendency 
for the less efficient to move to cities 
where they can work in factories under 
direction. The factories can give 
such close supervision that they can 
use men who are not qualified to make 
good farmers. The natural road to 
advancement for the rural laborer is 
as it should be, first a renter, then a 
farm owner. The man who is to bea 
hired laborer all his days is best off in 
the city, where the closer supervision 


1Elements of Agriculture, pg. 416, 417, 419. 


can get the most out of his smaller 
talent, and in return the city pays 
him better wages than he can secure 
on the farm. You have doubtless 
seen the failures of the numerous 
efforts to colonize the inefficient of 
the cities on farms. These efforts can 
rarely succeed. The farm is not the 
best place for the inefficient. 

To those who are not familiar with 
the nature of agriculture teaching, it 
may seem like a trade subject. But 
it is not primarily a trade subject. 
Only about half of our population is 
engaged in agricultural work. But 
the interest in agriculture includes 
nearly all the population. A very 
large part of our city population, 
particularly of the larger cities, is 
coming to take the keenest interest in 
agricultural questions. The number 
of agricultural inquiries that have 
come to the Cornell Experiment Sta- 
tion from New York City within the 
past few years is very remarkable, but 
no more so than the movement for 
the ownership and management of 
farms by city men. Nearly every- 
one is interested in growing plants and 
animals, and there are some funda- 
mental principles of this growth that 
every boy and girl should have an 
opportunity to learn, if they so 
desire,—not that they may become 
farmers or farmers’ wives, but for the 
educational training and intelligent 
interest in life that this knowledge 
brings. This training is often as 
desirable for those who are to live in 
cities as for those who are to live on 
farms. Wecan never wholly separate 
our interests from the soil on which we 
walk, and the plants and animals on 
which our life depends. 

It is not desirable that a teacher 
try to make farmers of farmers’ sons, 
or lawyers of lawyers’ sons. This 
thing that distinguishes America from 
the Old World is the nobility of its 
society. Each man may do what he 
likes, and become what his energy 
will make him. While it is not 
desirable to try to make farmers, it 
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‘SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES THAT 
EVERY BOY SHOULD HAVE AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO LEARN.” 


does seem desirable to stop unmaking 


them. The present trend of all our 
education is cityward. We have been 
living in a city-making epoch. The 
bright farm boy, as he has attended 
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the village high school has been taught 
much that would naturally interest 
him in city occupations. The teacher 
has become interested in him, and has 
encouraged him to “make something 
of himself.’’ This usually means that 
he become a lawyer, a doctor or per- 
haps an engineer. .The nature of his 
books, and the advice of his friends 
have led him to believe that these are 
the lines in which mental ability will 
bring the greatest returns. If he did 
become a farmer, he frequently felt 
that by doing so he lost his real op- 
portunities. In the past, this may 
have been so; but to-day, law, medi- 
cine, and the ministry are not the only 
learned professions. The practice of 
agriculture now offers as great a field 
for scientific study as is offered by the 
practice of medicine. It is drudgery 
to raise 100 bushels of potatoes but it 
is not drudgery to raise 300 bushels 
per acre,—it is applied science. 

The teaching of agriculture will 
make better farmers, who will make 
more money. It will lead more boys 
to choose farming as a profession be- 
cause it will open up a field for intel- 
lectual life whose existence they never 
suspected. But the great reason for 
this work is that it is one of the best 
means of training a student’s mind, 
and is one of the best means because 
he studies the things that come 
within his experience—the things with 
which and by which he lives. 


PLACE OF AGRICULTURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


One or more years of agriculture 
can be taught in a high school just as 
algebra is now taught. It will natu- 
rally replace foreign language. I 
know that this sentence will arouse 
the fury of some of our live teachers 
of the dead languages, but I beg them 
to remember that this does not mean 
fewer students in language but means 
that many bright boys who refuse to 
take the present course will be held 
in school. I know of a teacher of 
Greek in a great University who says 
that there are only seventy real Uni- 
versity students in the institution 
because only seventy take Greek. He 
forgets that if all the students were 


required to take Greek there would 
probably not be seventy in the 
institution. 

Biology and chemistry ought to 
precede or accompany agriculture. 
It is possible to teach agriculture and 
combine a few lessons in chemistry 
with it, but a good course in chemistry 
ought to be given in every high 
school. 

A certain high school with four 
teachers now offers the following 
course :— 


First Year :— 
English 
Latin or modern language 
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Algebra 
Civics (one-half), physical geogra- 
phy (one-half) 
Second Year :— 
Latin or modern language 
History. 
Algebra and plane geometry 
Botany 
Third Year :— 
Latin or modern language 
Geometry 
Chemistry 
Elective 
Fourth Year :— 
Latin or modern language 
English 
Physics 
Elective 


Those who elect agriculture in such 
a school might take it as the elective 
subject during the last two years. 
One of the last two years of language 
might also be replaced by arithmetic 
and book-keeping. 

If a school desires to offer a very 
strong course in agriculture it might 
give the following. Such a school 
will usually have one teacher who is 
well prepared in agriculture. 


SPECIAL COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 


The special schools of agriculture 
and domestic science can develop 
much more elaborate courses. But 
many of the regular high schools can 
give more attention to agriculture. 
Such a course as the following could 
be followed without much alteration 
in present courses in many schools. 
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First Year :— 
English 
Botany (Give considerable atten- 
tion to agricultural 
plants and plant dis- 
eases.) 

Algebra 

Physical geography (one-half year). 
(Give special attention 
to soils and soil forma- 
tion, and to the weath- 
er.) 

Zoology with special reference to 
insects and economic 
forms (one-half year.) 

Second Year :— 

Latin, modern language or elective. 

History 

Algebra and Geometry 

Chemistry (Give special attention 

to plant food and animal foods.) 


Third Year :— 

Physics (Use as many illustra- 
tions from every day 
life as possible.) 

Latin, modern language or elective. 

Geometry (one-half year), business 
and farm arithmetic 
(one-half year.) 

Agriculture 


Fourth Year :-— 
English 
Civics (one-half year) 

Book-keeping and farm accounts 
(one-half year) 
geography 

year) 
Physiology of man and domestic 

animals (one-half year) 
Agriculture. 


Commercial (one-half 





AGRICULTURE IN A VILLAGE HIGH SCHOOL 
By F. A. Woodward 


Principal of Fairport High School 


"THE standard in education is today 
considerably higher than it was 
thirty or forty years ago. Parents 
who in their youth thought them- 
selves liberally educated when they 
had completed the elementary school 
are today not content till their 
children have received at least the 
training offered in the high school. 
Only twenty per cent of the parents of 
the members of the present senior 
class in Fairport High School received 
a high school education or its equiva- 
lent. ; 
Secondary schools doing work of 
high school grade were originally 
established, organized and maintained 
solely as college preparatory schools. 
But only a small per cent of high 
school pupils are now entering higher 
institutions of learning. It is a 
recognized fact that the high school 
does not now exist for the sake of 
preparing boys and girls for college. 
In fact that is only a small part of its 
work, for the majority of high school 
pupils do not wish to go to college 
and never will go to college. Why 
then, should the course of study be 
bounded by college entrance require- 
ments? Why not give the pupils a 
course in English designed to teach 
them how to speak and write the 
English language correctly and to 
give them an appreciation of good 
books? Why not make the subject 
matter of the course in mathematics 
and science applicable to the ordinary 
affairs of life instead of requiring the 
pupil to lay a foundation for the 
work of the college when he intends 
never to erect the super-structure? 
The writer has been for some time 
seeking to find a way to offer to his 
high school pupils subjects that have 
immediate connection with the earn- 
ing of a livelihood. In September 
1909 arrangements were made for 
organizing classes in two or three new 
subjects not taught before and voca- 
tional in character. It is the purpose 


of this paper to consider one of them; 
namely, agriculture. 


I. Why chosen.’ Agriculture was 
chosen because (a) it offered a means 
for applying the knowledge gained in 
the regular science courses; (b) farm- 
ing is regarded in this community as 
by no means the least desirable occupa- 
tion because the country about Fair- 
port, Monroe county, supports a 
highly prosperous farming people; 
(c) the nature study movement had 
helped to prepare the way; (d) the 
movement from city to country is 
helping to make the study of agricul- 
ture a popular one. 


II. Aim. Thecourseis not planned 
to be extensive enough to give any- 
thing like a thorough training in the 
theory and practice of agriculture. 
But the work does give the same 
mental discipline received by the 
study of any course in science, it is 
fully as interesting and furthermore a 
desire may be created in some pupil 
to go farther in the study of agricul- 
ture and become an intelligent and 
prosperous farmer and thus a con- 
tented citizen. 


The Re- 


III. Content of the course. 
gents 1905 syllabus in agriculture is 
used as a guide except that more 
weight is given to the plant side than 
to the study of animals since the 
farming about Fairport consists most- 
ly in the production of crops and in 


fruit growing. The class studies the 
environment of the plant such as 
light, heat, air, soil, moisture, plant 
food, repressive and noxious agencies. 
The leading crops of the community 
are studied, particular attention being 
given this year to the study of corn. 
In the study of fruit-growing such 
topics were treated as reasons for 
spraying, including methods employed 
and preparation of the spraying 
mixtures; pests and conditions menac- 
ing the welfare of the plant and the 
principles of grafting. Some atten- 
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tion is also given to farm schemes and 
management. 

IV. The class of pupils electing the 
course. The class is composed of ten 
boys and two girls nearly all of whom 
are second year high school pupils. 
Six of the boys live in the country 
and are nonresident pupils. Four of 
the boys and the two girls, or half of 
the class, live in the village of Fair- 
port. 

V. Methods employed. The class 
meets twice a week for laboratory 
work and twice a week for recitations. 
A regular text-book in agriculture is 
used and several works on agriculture 
in the school library are used for 
reference by the class. The labora- 
tory work consists of individual 
experimentation in the science labora- 
tory of the school together with field 
work. 

VI. Equipment for the course. The 
science laboratory with the apparatus 
used in the regular science courses has 
been adequate for the work thus far 
attempted. A special teacher is not 


employed, as the teacher in charge of 


the science work in the school is well 
grounded in science, and although 
equipped with no special training in 
agriculture, except a lively interest in 
it, has very successfully handled the 
work. 

VII. Difficulties encountered. Pupils 
were at first diffident about entering 
the class in “‘farming’’ and the student 
body seemed inclined not to take the 
new course seriously. We _ expe- 
rienced the same difficulties that ‘““‘book 
farming’ has always encountered 
when first brought to the attention of 
the farmers. 


VIII. Results and conclusions. A\l- 
though the work has been under way 
but a short time we are able to note 
results and draw conclusions. The 
members of the class themselves have 
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become earnest and interested in the 
work so that now the course in agri- 
culture has won a place for itself in 
the school. Two or three pupils have 
already expressed a desire to enter 
the State College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca. We also find that the village 
bred boys are interested in the work 
as well as the boys from the farms. 
We are, therefore, in some degree 
turning back to the country the tide 
that has been for so long flowing city- 
wards. 

In the light of our experience with 
this class it would seem that the quick- 
est and best way to bring instruction 
in agriculture to the boys and girls of 
high school age would be to introduce 
the subject into every village high 
school in the state. According to the 
report of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department for 1909, over nine 
thousand pupils from rural school 
districts were last year instructed in 
the high schools of the state under the 
free tuition act. Eighty-eight per 
cent of these pupils attended village 
high schools. Furthermore, if agricul- 
ture is taught in the high schools not 
only will the boys from the country 
be turned back to the farms but some 
village boys will be interested and be- 
come intelligent farmers, thus adding 
to the rural population. 

The village high schools cannot 
offer the thorough course given at the 
secondary schools of agriculture that 
the state has already established or 
may hereafter establish. But these 
special schools can reach only those 
persons who are seeking instruction in 
agriculture, while the village high 
schools are already filled with boys 
and girls from the country. Many of 
these would not go to an agricultural 
school but some of them can be 
interested in a course in agriculture 
given in connection with the regular 
high school course. 
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Che Country School 


BY L. H. BAILEY 


Chere certainly will rome a dav 
As men become simple and fnise, 
When schools till put their books amay 
Gill they train the hands and the eyes; 
Chen the school from its heart will say 
Iu love of the winds and the skies: 


I teach 
Che earth and soil 
Cn them that tuil, 
Che hill and fen 
Co common men 
Chat live just here; 


Che plants that grow, 

Che winds that blow, 

Ghe streams that run 

In rain and sium 
Chroughout the year; 


Che shop and mart, 
Che craft and art, 
Che men to-day, 
Che part they play 
In humble sphere; 


And then J lead 
Chro’ wond and mead 
By bench and rod 
Out unto God 
With love and cheer, 
J teach. 





GOVERNMENT POLICY IN AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


By An Interested Authority 


HE federal government of the 
United States has never control- 

led to any great extent public educa- 
tion. It is true that grants of land 
were given almost from the beginning 
to foster education in all grades in the 
new states. The outcome of this 
policy has been varied, some states 
having little to show while other 
states, such as Minnesota have gained 
much. To this general policy the 
federal government added in the 
darkest days of the Civil War a more 
specific policy by providing for a new 
type of education which the agencies 
then available either could not or 
would not provide. The history of 
education shows everywhere the strug- 
gle of the sciences to enter the institu- 
tions of learning. The value of the 
arts in education was early recog- 
nized in the United States and in the 
second quarter of last century the 
sciences began to find their way into 
the curricula of the colleges. The 
application of these sciences to every- 
day life was the next step in educa- 
tional development. Before 1860 a 
few private and state experiments 
were made in this new field with vary- 
ing success. It was at this juncture 
that the federal government stepped 
in and by legislation, now considered 
epoch making, laid the foundations 
for our magnificent system of state 
agricultural and mechanical colleges. 
Justin Smith Morrill, representative 
and senator in Congress from Ver- 
mont introduced on the 14th of 
December, 1857, his first bill for the 
creation of such colleges. The diffi- 
culties encountered by this new idea 
are not easily understood in this day 
but the farsightedness, skill and 
tenacity of purpose finally, in 1862, 
led to federal aid for this new type of 
education. The bill was approved by 
President Lincoln on the second of 
July and it is of interest to recall that 
in this same year, 1862, the home- 


stead law was enacted which was of 
such great influence in settling the 
central west. In brief, federal aid 
was given by “donating public lands 
to the several States and Territories 
which may provide colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts.’ Thirty thousand acres 
for each senator and representative in 
Congress gave New York nine hun- 
dred and ninety thousand acres. To 
such States which did not have 
enough public land for the purposes 
of the act of Congress there was 
issued land scrip* which was sold by 
such states and the proceeds applied 
to the purposes of the act. The land 
scrip sold by New York produced 
$688,572.12. The states accepting 
the provisions of this so called Morrill 
Act of 1862 or the Land Grant Act, 
entered into a contract to make the 
new type of college a part of the 
system of public education. In some 
states separate agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges were organized, in 
others the new branches were made 
parts of the curriculum of the State 
university. Many states thus round- 
ed out their educational system. A 
new problem arose in some states on 
account of having two institutions of 
higher education under the state 
control. 

In the state of New York the land 
scrip was sold to Ezra Cornell who 
proposed to unite his private means 
with those received from the land 
grant and “found an_ institution 
where any person can find instruction 
in any study.”’ The narrower aim of 
the Land Grant Act was thus included 
in the larger ideal of Ezra Cornell. 
The state of New York now pays 
Cornell University five per cent on the 
amount of the land scrip fund. The 
Board of Trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity through its Land Committee 


*Government certificates entitling the holder to 
public lands. 
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so handled the selection, care and sale 
of the lands in the West resulting 
from the ownership of the land scrip 
that the endowment resulting known 
as the Cornell Endowment Fund 
amounts to more than four million 
dollars and this was declared by the 
New York Court of Appeals and the 
United States Supreme Court the 
absolute property of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

A final provision of the charter of 
Cornell University provided that it 
should “annually receive students, 
one from each assembly district of the 
State—free of any tuition fee—in 
consideration of their superior ability, 
and as a reward for superior scholar- 
ship in the academies and public 
schools of this State.” No tuition 
fee has been demanded of students in 
agriculture. 

The difficulties which this instruc- 
tion in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts had to cope with were numerous. 
In the course of time mechanic arts 
worked out its problems long before 
agriculture and it was not until the 


early nineties that the agricultural 
side awakened to new life and activity. 
That some of this backwardness was 
due to the negative attitude of those 


in administrative control is well 
known but in the nineties the tide set 
in which forced these men and boards 
of control to heed the demand for 
agricultural education as good and 
sound as education in the mechanic 
arts or any other branches. 

This impetus to agricultural educa- 
tion was helped by the so-called 
Second Morrill Act or Congressional 
Industrial Fund. This legislation ap- 
proved by President Harrison in 1890 
provided that from the proceeds of 
the sale of public lands there should 
be given to the colleges established 
under the Morrill Act of 1862, for 
their better endowment and support 
the sum of fifteen thousand dollars a 
year with an annual increase of one 
thousand dollars a year for ten years, 
and the annual amount to be paid 
thereafter to be twenty-five thousand 
dollars “‘to be applied only to instruc- 
tion in agriculture, the mechanic arts, 
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the English language and the various 
branches of mathematical, physical, 
natural and economic science, with 
special reference to their application 
in the industries of life.’’ This stimu- 
lus and the ever increasing demand for 
agricultural instruction led many 
states particularly those of the Central 
West to enter upon far reaching plans 
of development and the special appro- 
priations provided by legislatures in 
such states as Illinois, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin and others are commensurate with 
the needs of agricultural instruction 
and the agricultural industry. The 
States of the East long lagged behind 
arid Cornell University suffered with 
others. 

It is a magnificent fact that 
practically no money from private 
sources has been available for agri- 
cultural instruction in this country. 
Millions have been given for mechanic 
arts but very little to agriculture. 
It seems to be the general view that 
the State should support such instruc- 
tion. This is the history of our great 
agricultural states where millions 
have been expended to provide in 
each state one institution of high 
grade to teach agriculture and to en- 
large and perfect the knowledge of 
the fundamentals on which agricul- 
ture is based. The State of New 
York was a long time coming to this 
conclusion and the beginning was 
finally made with the establishment 
of the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University by 
act of the legislature approved by 
Governor Odell May 9, 1904. By 
this act the former College of Agricul- 
ture (one of the coordinate colleges of 
Cornell University) became a State 
institution placed in the charge of 
Cornell University for administra- 
tion. This act provided for new 
buildings and equipment at a cost of 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The administration act which defined 
the relations of the State and the 
University was signed by Governor 
Higgins April 12, 1906. By this act 
the College is charged with the duty 
“to improve the agricultural methods 
of the State; to develop the agricul- 
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tural resources of the State in the 
production of crops of all kinds, in the 
rearing and breeding of live-stock, in 
the manufacture of dairy and other 
products, in determining better meth- 
ods of handling and marketing such 
products, and in other ways; and to 
increase intelligence and elevate the 
standards of living in the rural 
districts. For the attainment of these 
objects the college is authorized to 
give instruction in the sciences, arts 
and practices relating thereto, in such 
courses and in such manner as shall 
best serve the interests of the State; 
to conduct extension work in dis- 
seminating agricultural knowledge 
throughout the State by means of 
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experiments and demonstrations on 
farms and gardens, investigations of 
the economic and social status of 
agriculture, lectures, publication of 
bulletins and reports, and in such 
other ways as may be deemed advis- 
able in the furtherance of the afore- 
said objects; to make researches in 
the physical, chemical, biological and 
other problems of agriculture, the 
application of such investigations to 
the agriculture of New York, and the 
publication of the results thereof.” 
At the same session of the Legislature 
a clause of the appropriation act 
provided for a maintenance fund for 
the next year of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL, A NEW 
GRIP ON THE RURAL PROBLEM 


By B. H. Crocheron,’08 


Principal of the Agricultural High School of Baltimore County, Maryland 


HE so-called agricultural high 
schools naturally fall into two 
groups: Those schools into which 
agriculture has been introduced as an 
additional or supplementary subject 
and those other schools which are 
created primarily to teach agriculture 
but which with it give a general 
education. 

The school into which agriculture 
has been introduced as an additional 
or supplementary subject is usually 
one which has been in existence for 
some time as a typical old-line high- 
school of the small town or county- 
seat. The school has not exactly 
filled its mission as shown by the fact 
that late in its existence it changes its 
curriculum to introduce a new sub- 
ject, agriculture, in order to meet a 
demand. The teaching of agriculture 


is urged because the people want it or 


because some person or persons in 
authority want it. The school de- 
cides to install a course of one or more 
years in agriculture and there the 
difficulties begin. 

The old-line school finds itself 
hampered by the old ideas and ideals 
of the school. It is not prepared to 
shift its entire view-point but merely 
to introduce a new subject on the 
same status as Greek or Latin. But, 
to make this old school a real vital 
force in the rural community requires 
not only the introduction of a new 
fund of subject matter but a new spirit 
in the whole work of the school. It 
has been used to the old ways of 
teaching and the old methods of work. 
It finds difficulty in adjusting itself to 
a subject which to be well taught 
requires more space, more time and 
more money than any of the old-line 
studies. There is usually no sufficient 
place for laboratories. The authori- 
ties receive a shock to their well 
regulated system when they find how 
much it costs to equip a good labora- 
tory, and that there is no really 


competent teacher to be procured 
unless a higher salary is paid than 
that to which the school has been 
accustomed. The result has been 
that, in general, the teaching of 
agriculture in these old-line schools 
has been poor and perfunctory. The 
young teacher fired with the en- 
thusiasm of his profession ultimately 
bows to the school system of which he 
is a part or else gets out to make 
room for someone else who will 
adjust himself to mildewed rules and 
extinct theories. The school teaches 
agriculture because there is a demand 
for it but the teaching is usually of low 
grade. 

The agricultural teacher asks for a 
continuous heating of the building 
throughout the winter in order that 
his plants may not freeze. He is told 
that as a matter of ‘“‘administrative 
policy” it will have to be very care- 
fully considered. The request is 
buried in some committee and the 
plants die. He asks that the building 
be lighted and open for evening meet- 
ings of farmers and is told that he is 
part of a system of several dozen 
state high schools. To light and 
equip each one for evening meetings 
is a grave matter which would cost an 
immense sum. However, they will 
consider the matter. They do, and 
the request is turned down. He asks 
to take the students on field trips, 
excursions to experiment stations, 
and visits to other institutions. The 
authorities tell him they detest junket- 
ings. He asks for some microscopes, 
some brass soil tubes, and running 
water. They tell him they aren’t 
conducting a college. 

The writer is in touch with some of 
those who are bravely trying to 
make these old schools into agricul- 
tural institutions. The impression 
received from them and from a visit 
to their schools is, that the problem is 
tremendously complicated and rend- 
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ered more difficult by the age and 
authority of the system which they 
must combat. Our feeling of sym- 
pathy with the well-meaning men 
who are teaching agriculture in these 
old schools is only exceeded by our 
regret at their lack of results. 

Agriculture is more than a subject 
of instruction: it is also a spirit, an 
ideal, a point of view that must per- 
vade all the work. It is hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks. 

. 6 « 

The special agricultural school is a 
new creation. It is free from tradi- 
tions, systems and precedents; hence 
free to grow in any direction. This 
great freedom means much success if 
development is in the right direction 
—and a failure equally great if the 
school starts wrong. The success 
with which it is attended will depend 
upon the persons who are responsible 
for its conduct. 

The central idea of the agricultural 
high school is that it shall meet the 
needs of a rural society. Unless a 


rural school prepares men and women 
to take their places in a country 


community it does not succeed. Be- 
cause not more than four per cent of 
those who enter high school ever enter 
college or any higher institution, the 
agricultural high school is designed 
rather for those who need it as a 
finishing school than those to 
whom itis apreparatory school. The 
agricultural high school is intended to 
meet the needs of the 96 per cent who 
will never go to college. 

The agricultural high school is thus 
really a vocational school. It does 
not fit into the middle of any educa- 
tional system; it merely articulates 
with the lower school and leads up- 
ward as far as it can take its students 
in preparation for country life. 

The school does not teach foreign 
languages because it believes that the 
country boy or girl cannot afford the 
time to study them. Instead it 
offers agriculture, domestic science, 
manual training and allied practical 
subjects in an attempt to prepare 
students for the world where they 
must work. In the best type of 
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agricultural school no _ subject is 
taught merely for the sake of mental 
discipline. Unless the subject has a 
vocational, cultural or practical effect 
on the life of the pupil it is not 
taught. The folks for whom the 
agricultural high school is designed 
cannot afford to spend their time 
merely stretching their mentality. 
They must make a living and want to 
know how. 

The best type of school doesn’t 
abandon its pupils in the middle of the 
afternoon but tries so to influence 
them that the influence lasts all the 
year round. It tries to teach them 
to work right, to eat right and to play 
right. It tries to get them to live 
right, to sleep right and to die right. 
It cares less about books and black- 
boards than it does about people and 
land. 

But the agricultural high school 
doesn’t content itself with five or six 
hours a day of teaching nor does it 
restrict its labors to ‘“‘persons between 
the ages of six and twenty-one.” It 
even reaches out and draws in people 
who haven’t gone to school in a 
generation. It usually becomes a 
community center so that the men 
and women get to look upon it as 
their own place of gathering and as a 
stimulus toward a better life such as 
not even the rural church affords. 

All this does not mean of necessity, 
a specially created state school. The 
writer knows of a little high school 
maintained entirely from county 
school funds where a force of but 
four teachers maintain a school along 
these lines. Although the school has 
been in existence less than a year the 
community already look upon it as 
their dearest possession. The farmers 
meet at the school to talk on crop- 
raising. A series of ten evening 
lectures on soils had an average atten- 
dance of a hundred and twenty-five 
per lecture. A hundred persons each 
exhibited ten ears of corn at a corn 
congress and almost a thousand came 
to hear the lectures given for two 
days and evenings by twelve experts 
from the state college and the depart- 
ment of agriculture. A hundred of 
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the farm women meet at the school 
one Saturday afternoon each month 
to get instruction in cooking, home 
crafts and carpentry; most of all they 
meet to get acquainted. About a 
hundred of the young men and wo- 
men, too old to go to school, are 
members paying dues of a literary 
society which meets one evening 
every two weeks. The county teach- 
ers of the one-room rural schools 
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meet to spend a whole day together 
at the school once a month. There 
are a hundred and fifty pupils in the 
school, including both elementary 
and high school grades. All of these 
study agriculture. 

The agricultural high school has 
come to stay but it will not be an old- 
line high school with agriculture tied 
on the end like a tin can on the tail of 
a dog. 


NATURE STUDY IN THE GRADE OR DISTRICT SCHOOL GETS THE CHILDREN 
INTERESTED AND KEEPS THEM BUSY. 


FEEDING COLOR—AN AID IN STUDYING 
PHYSIOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


By C. A. Rogers 


Assistant Professor of Poultry Husbandry, New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


"THE coloring of animal tissues with 

Sudan III was known as early 
as 1896 by an Italian Scientist, Daddi. 
Dr. Oscar Riddle of Chicago Univer- 
sity was one of the first to continue 


with color work. It was through the 
incentive of an address by him before 
the zoological meeting at Chicago, 
1907-8, that the feeding of color dyes 
was begun at Cornell University. Dr. 


Gage, Professor of Histology and Em- 
bryology, with the Department of 
Poultry Husbandry in co-operation, 
started several experiments of feeding 
Sudan III to hens.* The work has 
since been continued by the writer, us- 
ing other dyes in addition to Sudan III. 


*Science 1908, N.S., Vol, XXVIII, No. 719, p. 494, 
‘Sudan III Deposited in the Egg and Transmitted 
to the Chick.” 
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THE NATURE AND ACTION OF THE DYES 


Sudan III is a common aniline dye, 
a compound from Amidoazobenzene 
and B.—Napthol. It is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, petroleum 
ether, oils and fats. When fed to 
fowls it apparently colors the fat 
deposits only. In the experiments 
with Sudan III, 25 m. g. of the dye 
were fed to a mature fowl per day. 
Although smaller amounts produced 
color, it was not sufficiently intense. 
Larger amounts might be fed without 
injuring the fowl. Dr. Riddle, how- 
ever, has shown that excessive 
amounts produced fault-bars in the 
growing feathers of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks.t 

Another aniline dye that produces 
striking results is Rhodamine Red. 
It is fed in doses of 100 m. g. toa 
mature fowl per day. It colors the 
body muscles, the feathers which are 
being grown when the dye is in the 
blood, and the shell and albumen of 
the egg. 

It should be borne in mind that 
Sudan III colors the yolk of the egg 
only, while Rhodamine Red colors the 
albumen strongly and the yolk slightly. 

The other dyes used were Auramine 
Yellow and Saffranine Red. These 
act in much the same way as the 
Rhodamine Red. 

There have been no injurious results 
noticed except in one instance. The 
fowl fed Auramine Yellow steadily 
grew poorer, but regained weight as 
soonas thedye waswithheld. Where- 
as the fowl fed Saffranine Red steadily 
put on weight as long as the dye was 
given. 


THE EGG 


The eggs from the fowls fed Sudan 
III had as before stated, yolks of a 
bright red color (Plate I, C). The 
density ot this color, however, varied 
with the amounts fed and the fre- 
quency of the feedings. Daily feeds 
produced concentric layers of red 
alternating with yellow yolk. Even 


¢Biological Bul. No. 6, May 1908, Vol. X1V, “The 
Genesis of Fault Bars in Feathers and the Cause of 
Alternation of Light and Dark Fundamental Bars.”’ 
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with the dye in all the food no uni- 
formly colored yolks were produced. 
The eggs laid soon after the first teed- 
ing of dye were banded near the outer 
partonly. These two facts show that 
the yolk is built up by successive lay- 
ers of fat deposited on the surface of 
the material already present and not 
made by any intermingling of the 
material of present with previous 
manufacture. 

When the color was fed at stated 
intervals, the rate of growth within 
the yolk was obtained. It is not only 
possible, in this way, to calculate the 
number of days required to completely 
develop the yolk, but also to study the 
relative amount of material added 
during the stages of its formation. 
We find that the deposition of yolk 
material is very slow at first but ex- 
ceedingly rapid at the end, the outer 
bands being much broader as well as 
greater in circumference. With the 
particular fowl observed it required 
fourteen days for the yolk to be fully 
formed. This observation was taken 
during the heavy laying season. 

It was apparent that the color bands 
were much thinner than the yellow 
bands of yolk when the dye was fed 
daily. This would indicate that the 
colored food from each feeding re- 
mained in the blood less than one half 
day—about eight hours, according 
to the relative thickness of the bands. 
Even when all of the food was colored, 
the yolk deposits varied in density of 
color. An explanation of this condi- 
tion might be that the rate of deposi- 
tion of the fat and albumen vary dur- 
ing the day and night and that while 
one is being deposited heavily, the 
other is less abundant. 

The germ disc, albuminous center 
and connecting tube were left un- 
colored, showing that either they 
contain little or no fat or were a part 
of the ovary before the dye was fed. 
Plate I, C indicates the position of the 
white yolk center, the germinal disc 
and the white connecting tube. It 
can be observed also that the yolk 
layers do not break evenly at the tube 
but have an upward bend toward the 
germinal disc. 
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The Rhodamine Red dye colors the 
albumen of the egg principally. There 
is not enough protein in the yolk to 
make the color show very distinctly in 
contrast to the yellow. The albumen 
is colored uniformly throughout Plate 
i, A, but the density of the color often 
varies from day to day, depending 
apparently, upon the state of develop- 
ment of the egg when the dye is fed. 

After two days of incubation the 
fertile eggs colored with Sudan III 
undergo a change. The outer bands 
of color break up and intermingle with 
the yellow bands of the yolk. By the 
fifth day of incubation, the yolk is 
quite well mixed so that only a faint 
resemblance of the banded condition 
remains. By this time, also, the al- 
bumen near the developing embryo 
AND ALBLU 


ANALYSES OF THE YOLKS 


Fresh egg—Albumen .. 
y Yolk 
*Sudan III [ate Albumen 
egg incubated{ Pink - 
five days Yolk 
*Sudan III 


White Albumen 
egg incubated{ Pink . 
twelve days | Yolk 

Day old chick yolk.. 


*(Note—The 
at Cornell University.) 

We have already seen, in the con- 
centric layers of Sudan III colored 
yolk, that Sudan III colored fat does 
not stain previous deposits in which 
there is no circulation or communica- 
tion. Now, sinee this albumen was 
white before being influenced by incu- 
bation, how can its fat be colored un- 
less circulation between it and the 
yolk is begun when the egg is incu- 
bated? Also the fact that there still 
remains practically as much fat in the 
yolk atter twelve days of incubation 
as when fresh, and that it still has the 
same approximate size and moisture 
content would tend to indicate that 
the fat in the albumen did not come 
wholly or even in small part from the 
yolk itself. The natural explanation 
of this unexpected condition is that the 
fat is changed from the protein in the 
albumen. Attention is also.called to 
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analytical work was done by Mr. L 


The bulk of the 
albumen, however, is still white. 
(Plate I, D). Upon boiling the egg, 
which is necessary in order to make 
this study, the white albumen becomes 
quite like rubber, while the pink 
albumen remains very soft; in fact, 
on the third and fourth, and often on 
the fifth day of incubation it was im- 
possible to get the pink albumen to 
coagulate. The amount of the pink 
albumen upon which the embryo, to 
all appearances, directly feeds, remains 
quite constant. The white albumen 
gradually decreases until entirely 
softened and used up. 

The presence of color in the albumen 
leads one to suspect fat, since Sudan 
III colors fat only. Analysis does 


show its presence in a large percentage. 


has turned pink. 


FRESH AND INCUBATED EGGs 
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the presence of the small amount of 
protein in the albumen fed upon by the 
embryo. This leads us to question 
whether the bulk of nourishment pro- 
vided the embryo is in the form of 
protein or fat. 

An opposite result pointing to the 
same conclusion occurs when incu- 
bating the Rhodamine Colored eggs. 
In this instance the soft albumen no 
longer retains the pink color of the fresh 
egg but becomes a light vellow, resem- 
bling the yolk in appearance, only 
being fine grained. (PlateI, B). As 
the colored protein is changed by the 
influence of incubation it loses its color 
entirely. 

The infertile egg does not change in 
color or composition. The bands of 
color in the yolk remain as in the fresh 
egg even after five days of incuba- 
tion. 
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THE CHICK 


The feeding of these dyes does not 
impair the hatching power of the 
eggs. Thechickshatched from Sudan 
III colored eggs were colored wherever 
their bodies contained fat, especially 
along the breast and abdomen, just 
underneath the skin: (Plate I, E). 
The yolk in the day old chick still con- 
tained color, indicating that some fat 
remained. In one chick, twenty-four 
hours old, the colored contents of the 
yolk was gathered around the outer 
portion of the yolk sac where it could be 
most easily digested and assimilated .* 
Analysis shows that there is-a good 
percentage of fat remaining. Except 
for a slight increase in the percentage 
of protein and a decrease in the per- 
centage of fat, the proportion of each 
remains about constant while the yolk 
is being absorbed. The moisture con- 
tent, also, remains practically con- 
stant. 

Upon withholding food from Sudan 
III colored chicks till four days of age 
the fat tissues in the body were used 
up in developing energy and heat. 
Consequently, the color was passed 
away and lost. 

Since the color leaves the albumen 
of the Rhodamine Red colored egg 
as it is digested for the use of the 
embryo, there would naturally be no 
expectation of seeing color appear 
conspicuously in the chick. This is 
true except for a Very slight tint of 
pink, which shows in the down. 


THE FLESH 


Sudan III was also fed to fattening 
fowls. The exact extent and amount 
of the fat deposits was shown by the 
pink color. The color did not show up 


*Frank R. Lillie explains in ‘The Development of 
the Chick”’ page 225 the feasibility of the contents 
of the unabsorbed yolk in the day old chick being 
digested and assimilated by a special glandular and 
absorbing epithelium surrounding the yolk sac. 
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in layers as in the egg, but one dose 
served to color all previous deposits 
of fat due, presumably, to the circula- 
tion within the fat tissues. 

The same condition was true with 
Rhodamine Red. It colored all of the 
muscle tissues a bright pink whether 
deposited before or-during the time of 
feeding. 


THE FEATHER 


After noting the appearance of the 
pink tint in the chick down, the dye 
was fed daily to young chicks just 
growing their first feathers. The 
result was a decided flesh pink color 
in the plumage. The red did not 
stain those parts of the feather already 
grown but only that portion grown 
while Rhodamine Red was being fed. 
When the chickens were about four 
weeks old the dye was withheld for 
seven days. After this the new feather 
growth showed no color until the dy¢ 
was again fed. The result was a re- 
appearance Of color at the base of the 
growing feather. A broad white band, 
indicating the growth for the days dur- 
ing which the dye was withheld, separ- 
ated the twoareas of color. It also 
shows by the unevennessof the white 
band, that different feathers have 
different ratesofgrowth. (PlateI, F). 

When fed to mature fowls while 
molting, the new feathers were tinted 
with pink, varying in density with the 
amount and regularity of the color 
feeding. 

The Auramine Yellow dye produced 
a slight yellow tint in growing plumage 
when fed daily to a molting fowl in 
100 m. g. doses. 

The work here described is but the 
beginning of this study. It is hoped, 
however, that it may serve to illus- 
trate the numerous and varied fields 
in which color dyes can be employed 
in the study of physiological develop- 
ment. 





CARE OF THE EYES 


[CONTINUED] 


By Geo. M. Gould, M.D. 


XVII. 


Next to eyestrain the greatest cause 
of suffering is backstrain. This word 
means that there is a great strain of 
the back and a weakening and injury 
of vital power from the constant 
efforts to keep the body straight (or 
partially straight) when the backbone 
has become crooked. By crooked or 
curved back is not meant humpback. 
Humpback is a secondary result of 
side-curves of the back. The lateral 
or side-curves come first and hump- 
back is a result of them. There is no 
strain or hurt in humpback, there is 
only distortion without illness. The 
side curves begin in children, the 
humpback follows in later life. But 
the crooking of the backbone sideways 
is a terrible and frequent cause of 
weakness, disease and suffering. If 


the upright steel beams of a high 
building are even an inch or two out 


of plumb, the whole building is in 
danger of wreckage. A greater strain 
is put on them than they can bear. 
So when the backbone is not straight 
from side to side, the human building 
is endangered, or at least is held up- 
right only by the waste of nervous 
force. To stand and to do work de- 
mands expensive energy. Certain 
muscles and ligaments are made over- 
strong on one side, while others are 
weakened. ‘All such people are lop- 
sided, awkward, ungainly, walk un- 
evenly, wear out their shoes in odd 
ways, and all that. The loss of force 
and the irritation upsets the nervous 
system, many diseases and weak- 
nesses arise, and the young are 
greatly handicapped in life. Resis- 
tance to other diseases is often so 
weakened that invalidism or death 
comes. Epilepsy is often one of the 
results of backstrain. 

Now the strange thing is that this 
lateral curvature of the spine is 
caused by eyestrain. There are fre- 
quently such peculiar axes of astig- 
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matism that the child cannot see 
correctly and easily except by tilting 
the head to one side. This constant 
holding the head on one side causes 
the backbone to become crooked side- 
ways. Another way in which the 
eyes cause curvature of the spine is 
the bad writing posture taught or al- 
lowed in the schools and at home. 
The right handed children skew their 
bodies to one side, and tilt their heads 
to the left, in order to see the point of 
the pen or pencil and what is being 
written, and the backbone is thus 
curved to one side. The remedy for 
this is never to allow the body to be 
bent sideways in writing. This can 
be done by two things:—-1. By 
placing the paper opposite the right 
shoulder when facing the desk square- 
ly; 2. By slanting the leaf of the 
desk about thirty degrees. Never 
allow a child to write on a flat table 
or desk, but on one always well 
inclined. The seat and desk should 
be of such a proper height that when 
the body and head are erect (not 
bent forwards or sideways) the paper 
(or book) shall not be less than 
twelve inches from the eyes. 

The enormous importance of lateral 
spinal curvature may be seen when 
one remembers that fully three- 
fourths of all our young people have 
the disease. Probably fifty millions 
of Americans are afflicted with this 
crippling distortion. In the fresh- 
man class of a great university num- 
bering about 1200, over goo, upon 
examination, were found to have 
lateral curvature of the spinal 
column. 

In the lefthanded, the paper in 
writing must of course be placed op- 
posite the left shoulder. Never, under 
any circumstances, never, even with 
any amount of advice, allow or compel 
a child who is lefthanded, to be 
trained to write with the right hand. 
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You injure the child, by doing so, in 
many ways, and may ruin its whole 


XVIII. 


1. To estimate rightly the real 
value of the things you have or that 
you may have. 

2. One of the most valuable things 
you have, or have not, is a good pair of 
eyes, that is, perfect vision. 

3. One of the greatest blunders of 
most every person is that he has such 
good eyes and vision. 

4. Another equally foolish super- 
stition is that the eyes do not need 
any care or attention, and that ’’at 
least J do not need spectacles.”’ 
Perhaps you do not need them, but 
probably you do. 

5. Correct glasses are not always 
or generally those which give the 
sharpest vision of distant or across- 
the-room things. Such glasses may, 
and often do, ruin the eyes. 

6. No optician, jeweler, or spec- 
tacle-peddler can ever supply you 
with correct glasses. It is only a 
physician oculist who can do this. 

7. But the physician oculist may 
be as incompetent as the optician. 
Ask the advice of your family physi- 
cian how to get the best glasses. Be 
sure, in any case, that you have 
chosen a conscientious, kindhearted, 
and well-educated man as your family 
physician. 

8. Do not consult an oculist who 
will not say that he can usually cure 
headache, sickheadache, and many 
gastric and nervous disorders, by 
glasses. 

g. Consult none who says, ‘no 
drops,” or “‘poison drops,”’ (‘‘mydri- 
atics’’), are needed in pepole under 
45 in order to prescribe perfect 
glasses. 
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life by such foolish advice or com- 
pulsion. 


REMEMBER THESE THINGS. 


1o. All eyes are either astigmatic, 
or differ from each other: Do not 
get lenses the same.for both eyes, or 
that do not correct the astigmatism. 

11. Most every person over 45 
needs bifocal spectacles, and many 
young people need them. 

12. Do not wear eyeglasses or 
“‘nose-pinchers”’; wear spectacles. 
Your health and your eyes are more 
important than your vanity or your 
handsomeness. Most eyeglasses final- 
ly spoil what good looks you may 
have. 

13. The correct adjustment of 
glasses to your face is almost as im- 
portant as the right prescription of 
the lenses themselves. Accurate astig- 
matic lenses, improperly fitted, do 
more harm than good. 

14. Never read lying down; with 
the book in the lap; with the light 
in front; too long at a time—not over 
an hour at most, without stopping 
awhile; never with dirty lenses or 
with poor light. 

15. Never write with the head or 
body bent to one side; never on a flat 
table or desk; never with the head 
bent downward and forward and the 
chest cramped. Place the paper op- 
posite the shoulder of the writing- 
hand, 14 inches from the eyes. Do 
not skew your paper. 

16. Your children’s backs are 
probably crooked; don’t trust any- 
one who says, “It doesn’t matter,’’ or 
“Tt will come straight.’”’ It does 
matter enormously, and they'll never 
“straighten themselves,’ without 
good advice and the proper care and 
training. 
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Again it is time 
for the CounTrRy- 
MAN Board to shift. 
With this issue the 
present Board, as a unit, severs its 
intimate connection with the publica- 
tion and assumes a position in regard 
to it, not more passive we hope, but 
merely less active. Because of this 
withdrawal of the Old Board (how 
lately we were the New Board!) we 
are given a task which we perform 
with a very tangled feeling of pleasure, 
fond hope, best wishes, and withal a 
desire to linger, almost an antipathy 
to relinquish our position. 

It is always a pleasure to have a 
part in rewarding meritorious deeds, 
and surely there never was a more 
deserving board of editors and busi- 
ness managers than the one we have 
the pleasure of announcing. We can- 
not help the feeling of fond hope: one 
cannot be connected with the 
CouNTRYMAN for a year without 
absorbing a protecting pride in it 
and solicitude for its welfare. 

The best wishes are more than a 
conventional courtesy. After being 
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responsible for the paper for a year 
we can foresee the probability of many 
difficulties: it is our most earnest 
wish that the new board may success- 
fully surmount them. There will be 
the problems to solve, the vexations 
and annoyances to be patient with; 
and above all, there will be the suc- 
cesses to be borne seemly. We would 
have our best wishes carry a tremen- 
dous amount of sympathy as well as 
good will. 

We feel reluctant to go because we 
have secured an immense amount of 
pleasure in the work on those nine 
issues. We are averse to going be- 
cause we realize the failures we would 
like to atone for, we see the unde- 
veloped plans which we would like 
to complete. 

But time rolls on and history must 
repeat itself. We must go and the 
others take our place. The new 
board, as elected just before the 
Easter recess is: S. G. Judd, ‘11, 
Editor-in-chief; W. G. Stephenson, 
’r1, Alumni Editor; A. M. Kruse, ’11, 
Artistic Editor; W. H. Fries, ’r1, 
D. G. Woolf, ’12, A. H. White, ’12, 
M. H. McClew, ’13, Associate Editors; 
C. F. Ribsam, ’11, Business Manager; 
G. M. Butler, ’12, B. P. Jones, ’13, W. 
de S. Wilson, ’13, Assistant Business 
Managers. 

May the success, which the 
CoUNTRYMAN deserves, and which 
they are capable of securing for it, 
obtain! 


With the remark- 
able advance of 
interest in agricul- 
ture, there is com- 
ing an ever increasing, insistent 
demand for education in agriculture. 
The crusade of modern urban con- 
veniences into the rural districts is 


An Educa- 
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making the country home alluring 
and the life on the farm attractive. 
The change in the attitude of influen- 
tial business men toward the farmer 
is giving the business of farming a 
reputation as a respectable profession 
and one capable of dignity. 

These things are appealing to the 
young people, and they are asking for 
education along agricultural lines. 
The demand is so widespread and is 
increasing so fast, that some new 
national or at least some _ state 
educational policy must be created. 
To this end a committee was recently 
appointed by the New York State 
Agricultural Society for the purpose 
of looking into the matter and 
recommending some state policy. 

Doubtless this committee knows 
what it is doing, but the CouNTRYMAN 
sincerely feels that this whole idea of 
agricultural education is so new and 
the problems connected -with it so 
numerous that the public in general, 
have very few if any settled ideas on 
the subject. And so we have seen fit 
to devote a good share of our columns 
in this issue to that subject. We 
earnestly hope that some ideas may 
be brought forward which will help 
some of us to a proper appreciation 
of the seriousness of the subject and a 
better classified conception of the 
matter. 


In a recent issue 
of the Educational 
Gazette, the editor 
discusses the pro- 
posed establishment of an agricul- 
tural school entirely apart from a 
university or college. 

It had been suggested that this 
school would have a very unfortunate 
location isolated as it will be from 
a university. Evidently the editor 
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doesn’t believe that the location will 
be so unfortunate, but the arguments 
with which he backs up his belief are 
too flagrant to pass over without 
rebuke. 


He recognizes the advantages of 
the use of libraries and laboratories 
belonging to the university and the 
aid of general reputation hovering 
over the name: ‘And there,’ he 
declares, ‘‘the advantages of the 
union end.”’ 


He claims that “‘the rural boy finds 
it to his advantage to conceal and to 
forget that he has any interest or 
relation to the farm, and that if he 
were there for the avowed study of 
farming itself, he might as well 
abandon all thought of social equality 
with the general body of students.” 


Wouldn’t that make any self- 
respecting agricultural student boil? 
The idea of putting the business, for 
which a student is making such 
strenuous efforts to fit himself, on a 
lower social level than the “learned 
professions” or the “atmosphere of 
Horace and Virgil” is enough to 
make any prospective farmer rise up 
in righteous wrath and not merely 
denounce, but forever silence the 
author of such a statement. What 
must such a man think of those who 
are already in agricultural colleges 
connected with universities? Can he 
believe our morals are so low that we 
are cowardly trying to hide the fact 
that we came from and are going back 
to the farm? 

What kind of a man must he be, if 
he believes that such is the situation, 
to allow young men to continue 
making such liars of themselves? We 
should think he would be using his 
editorial pen to abolish such a situa- 
tion. 
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We can scarcely believe that an 
ordinary, ‘‘learned professional’ man, 
much less an editor, would be so un- 
acquainted with the conditions that 
prevail at a connected agricultural 
college and with the attitude toward 
farmers that pervades even the musty 
“atmosphere of Horace and Virgil,” 
as to utter such a statement as this. 

If this Mr. Editor will come to 
Cornell we might prevail upon a 
generous-hearted freshman to show 
him around: to point out to him 
agricultural students in fraternities of 
highest social rank, agricultural stu- 
dents on the University publications, 
agricultural students on ‘ Varsity” 
teams: to let him see the envy in the 
eyes of students of other Colleges 
when an agricultural student tells 
them that he is going back to the 
farm. 
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“There is a presumption against a 
man on account of his attire or per- 
sonal appearance.’”’ We deny that 
there is any more than there should 
be. Such a student soon learns that 
he can and should dress and look like 
other students: and we beg to state 
that this is a big, big advantage of a 
connected agricultural college, one 
that is responsible for the present 
respect of things agricultural, of 
which, Mr. Editor, you seem entirely 
oblivious. 

This College is turning out men, not 
peculiarly dressed, or freakish appear- 
ing hayseeds. Most of these men are 
going back to the farm, but perhaps 
there may be enough Men left over to 
make a few editors. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THe Nature-Stupy Ipga, by L. H. 


The Mac- 
Price, $1.25 


Bailey. 5% x 8 inches. 
millan Co., New York. 
net. 

If a book merely presents a new idea 
or food for some original thought, it is 
worthy of note. If that book has 
combined with the new idea a beauti- 
ful flow of language, the outpourings 
of the soul of a naturalist, and the 
thoughts of a great genius, it is certain 
that that book will live. Such a one 
is Dean Bailey’s new work. 

Without doubt, the majority of peo- 
ple who read “‘The Nature-Study Idea’”’ 
will disagree with the author and criti- 
cize him for expressing wild ideas. It 
is very easy to understand why this 
will happen. This book presents an 
entirely different conception of Nature- 
Study from that in common vogue 
today. It destroys its position as a 
science and tears down the fine tech- 
nical framework, which grammar 
school teachers, high-school instruc- 
tors, and college professors have con- 
structed around this study. It des- 


troys the erratic idea that everything 
must have a use. It gives a chance 
for each person to develop from early 
childhood to the spirit of a naturalist. 
It will open the eyes of each reader 
to the beauties—the concealed beau- 
ties—of Nature and to the wonderful 
personality of the author. 


The last part of the book is devoted 
to questions and answers. In this 
part, every possible objection is met. 
Read and be convinced. 


BusINEss ORGANIZATION, by Samuel 
F. Sparling, Assistant Professor in 
University of Wisconsin. The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The author has undertaken to re- 
view in a general way the principles 
underlying business organization. 
The subject naturally divides itself 
into the groups of the farmer, the 
manufacturer and distributor and 
the treatment here complies with 
this arrangement. 

As part of the introduction, we 
find a chapter on the legal aspects of 
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organization which is decidedly well 
done. 

The farm and its organization 
problems are fully discussed and 
form a very valuable part of this 
book. Conditions in the East, South, 
and West are contrasted and the 
labor problems of each discussed. 

The failures due to the lax business 
methods of the old-school agricul- 
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turist are forcibly dwelt upon, a 
condition of affairs which the up-to- 
date agricultural school bids fair to 
abolish altogether. The factory 
manager and the seller’s problems 
including advertising and credit are 
treated at some length. The volume 
is non-technical throughout and will 
repay careful study. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


The fourth session of the Graduate 
School of Agriculture under the 
auspices of Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations will be held at the lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, July 4-29, 
1910. The new Hall of Agriculture, 
erected and equipped at a cost of 
$375,000, will be the seat of activity 
during the session but the other 
buildings and laboratories of the 
Departments will be available for 
instruction. 

The purpose of the Graduate School 
of Agriculture is to give advanced 
instruction in the Science of Agricul- 
ture with special references to the 
methods of investigating agricultural 
problems and teaching agricultural 
subjects. 

Instruction will be given in eight 
main lines,—Agronomy, Plant Pathol- 
ogy and Physiology, Animal Hus- 
bandry, Poultry, Horticulture, Dairy- 
ing, Rural Engineering, Rural Eco- 
nomics and Sociology. The faculty 
secured is especially strong, consisting 
of many of the most eminent special- 
ists of this and foreign countries. 

The work of Extension Depart- 
ments, such as Organization and 
Function, Agricultural Journalism and 
Conservation of our Natural Resources 
will be discussed at sessions parti- 
cularly arranged for such. 

At the opening exercises to be held 
July 6th addresses will be given by 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture: Dr. A. B. Storms, Presi- 
dent’of Iowa State College; Dr. W. O. 
Thompson, President of Ohio State 
University; Dr. C. F. Curtiss, Dean of 


Agriculture, Iowa State College; Dr. 
H. P. Armsby, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study, Associa- 
tion of American Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations, and 
Dr. A. C. True, Director of Office of 
Experiment Stations and Dean of the 
Graduate School of Agriculture. 

Attendance at the sessions of this 
school is limited to persons, who have 
completed a college course and have 
taken a bachelor’s degree, except to 
non-graduates who are recommended 
by the faculty of the college with 
which they are associated as properly 
qualified to take advanced work in 
Agriculture. 

The prospectus of the fourth ses- 
sion is now ready for distribution. 
This takes up the detail of the 
courses offered and instructors se- 
cured for each course. 

All correspondence relating to mem- 
bership in this school should be ad- 
dressed to Professor W. H. Pew, 
Registrar Graduate School of Agri- 
culture, Ames, Iowa. 


* * 


During the past decade a serious 
potato malady has been rapidly spread- 
ing into European countries, and dur- 
ing the past season was found for the 
first time on this side of the Atlantic. 
It was reported from a locality in 
Newfoundland, and the Canadian De- 
partment of Agriculture is taking 
prompt steps to put the growers on 
their guard against it. The disease is 
known as potato canker, black scab, 
warty disease, or cauliflower disease of 
potatoes. It is caused by a fungus 
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technically known as Chrysuphlyctis 
enbobiotica. 

The surest way to avoid the disease 
is to select sound potatoes for cultiva- 
tion and strictly reject any that appear 
by close inspection to be infested. 
Specimens of diseased potatoes pre- 
served in alcohol are being sent to 
different agricultural institutions and 
colleges by the dominion authorities 
for the purpose of having type speci- 
mens for reference; officials have also 
published a bulletin regarding it. 


* * 


It is possible that the Canadian 
Government will this year, by means 
of Legislation, set a standard for 
cream. This will be a direct result of 
the knowledge gained regarding the 
standard of the cream now being sold 
by many of the milk dealers of Canada 
through the analysis of 64 samples 
made by the chief analyst of the 
Dominion, Mr. McGill. In these 64 
samples a variation of 42 percent to 
11 percent of Butterfat was found. 
Not only was leanness one of the 
undesirable characteristics found but 
adulterants were used and frauds 
practiced. Mr. McGill has formulated 
a definition of cream embodying 
several points regarding the percent 
of butterfat, prohibition of preserva- 
tives and coloring matters, gelatine, 
sucrate of lime, etc. These sug- 
gestions will no doubt be acted upon 
this year by the Dominion Parliament. 
Mr. McGill recommends that the 
standard of butterfat be 18 percent 
as is the United States standard. The 
Province of Ontario has appointed a 
Commission through its Legislature to 
look into Dairy affairs, especially the 
milk supply. This Commission has 
visited many of the larger cities of 
New York State, and collected facts 
and figures regarding the working out 
of the milk supply in these cities. 
Cornell University was also visited. 


* * * 


On the large farms of the Great 
Plains and the ranches of California 
traction engines—both steam and 
gasoline—are used. to an increasing 
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extent in farming operations, especial- 
ly in plowing land. The makeshift 
outfits formerly used for this purpose 
have been largely replaced by heavier 
and stronger engines and gang plows 
especially designed for this use. 

The advantages of traction plowing 
are: that the work can be rushed 
when conditions are favorable; that 
the work can be done with a smaller 
force of hands, and fewer horses have 
to be kept; in hot, dry weather en- 
gines can be used when horses could 
not stand the work; with an engine it 
is possible to plow very difficult soils, 
and also to plow deeper than with 
horses; and under favorable condi- 
tions, the cost of traction plowing has 
been brought lower than that of 
plowing with horses. 

The steam engines weigh from 7 to 
20 tons, range from 20 to 25 horse- 
power, cost from $1,500 to $6,000, 
and will plow from 15 to 50 acres a 
day. 

A traction plowing outfit consists of 
an engine; the plows or disks ar- 
ranged in gangs; and miscellaneous 
conveniences for carrying supplies, 
making repairs, etc. The size and 
cost of the outfit and the amount of 
work it will do depend largely on the 
number of plo ws operated. 

In a recent bulletin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
much general information is given in 
regard to traction plowing, and its 
economy and practicability are dis- 
cussed. 

a 


Conservation of the fauna including 
the game birds of the United States 
requires the strict enforcement of 
laws intended to control the shooting 
and marketing of wild birds, and 
necessarily limits both the period 
during which they may be hunted 
and the number available to supply 
the increasing demands of those who 
desire those table luxuries. 

This lack may be remedied by the 
product of aviaries, preserves, and 
private parks, devoted to rearing of 
domesticated game, the marketing of 
which under suitable safeguards is 
already permitted in several of the 
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States, indicating that American mar- 
kets will open more and more to these 
domesticated substitutes to the fast 
disappearing wild game. 

In order to call the attention of the 
farmers and the suburban population 
to this subject the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture issued some time ago a 
bulletin on ‘‘Deer Farming in the 
United States’ (Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 330), and is about to issue the 
results of recent investigations of 
Pheasant Raising in the United States 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 390). 


At present there is no lack of de- 
mand for pheasants for various pur- 
poses. Owners of private preserves 
and state game officials pay profitable 
prices for certain species for stocking 
their covers, Zoological and city 
parks and owners of private aviaries 
are ready purchasers of the rarer and 
more beautiful species, and large 
numbers of dead pheasants are an- 
nually imported from Europe to be 
sold for several times the price they 
bring in European countries. The 
demand for pheasants is increasing. 


In response to numerous inquiries 
for information on pheasant raising 
the present bulletin was prepared by 
Prof. Henry Oldys of the Biological 
Survey, and contains a chapter on the 
Diseases of Pheasants by Dr. George 
Byron Morse of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. It presents a clear and 
concise account of methods used by 
successful pheasant raisers, and gives 
practical information to those now 
engaged in or contemplating entering 
this comparatively new but rapidly 
growing industry, in methods of prop- 
agation, care of young pheasants, 
protection from enemies, housing, 
feeding and marketing, both in field 
and covert. It takes up in detail the 
question of species suited to various 
purposes, game and exhibition stock, 
how to obtain stock, mating and 
hatching, and the proper requisite 
provision for the successful rearing 
of these valuable and interesting 
additions to the food supply of the 
nation. 

The seventeen illustrations make 
very clear the descriptive text, pre- 
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senting actual conditions, at the 
Illinois State Game Farm, the New 
Jersey Preserve and the Preserve on 
Long Island, besides showing pictures 
of ten species, and photographs of 
coops, rearing fields, breeding pens, 
and run ways. 
em © 

Discussion of the increasing cost of 
living has brought to light quite 
generally that the cheaper cuts of 
meat are more difficult to prepare for 
the table than the more expensive 
portions of the carcass, due to a lack 
of knowledge of how they may be 
appetizing and _ palatable. 
With a view to providing the house- 
keepers of the country with practical 
suggestions along this line, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has pre- 
pared a manual of economy in meat 
cooking that contains much valuable 
information, which will be issued 
free. It is known as “Economic Use 
of Meats in the Home,” and may be 
had by addressing a request to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Announcement has been made of 
the next annual National Dairy 
Show to be held October 14th to 23d 
in Milwaukee. Prof. H. E. Van Nor- 
man will again manage the exhibi- 
tion. The growth of the National 
Dairy Show has been so great and the 
interest in all branches of the dairy 
industry has developed so rapidly 
that the time is not far away when 
this great dairy exposition will require 
the construction of buildings partic- 
ularly adapted to its needs. 

The display of the latest develop- 
ments in the machinery required in 
dairy work, recognition of the breed- 
ers’ work and the maker of yearly 
performance records, together with 
the educational features of this year’s 
Exposition will be the purpose of the 
management. 

The threatened contest between the 
milk producers and the milk distribu- 
ters is on. This contest interests the 
whole dairy industry of the country, 
but is particularly interesting in 
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Chicago and vicinity, where the battle 
is being fought. 

If the milk‘producers carry out their 
plans, as outlined by the Milk Produ- 
cer’s Association, several thousand 
dairymen will refuse to contract their 
milk to the bottlers, and a large por- 
tion of this supply will go into butter 
and cheese. The producers’ associa- 
tion have previously announced that 
they have secured options on various 
plants where they will make a market 
for milk for their members who do not 
sign the contracts for the bottlers for 
the six months, beginning April 1. 

Bottlers are claiming that enough 
dairymen signed their contracts on 
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March 15 to give them the desired 
supply, while the officers of the pro- 
ducers’ association deny the state- 
ment, claiming the association men 
did not sign, and they control 65 per 
cent. of the milk supply that goes to 
the bottlers. Contracts entered into 
last October run until April 1, so the 
full strength of the producers will not 
develop until this time. 

The producers ask for an average 
price of $1.375 per hundred pounds of 
milk, or 2 7-8 cents per quart. The 
bottlers offer $1.266 per hundred, or 
2 3-8 cents per quart, for the six 
months, beginning April r. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


The Department of Extension 
Teaching and the Department of Poul- 
try Husbandry of Cornell co-opera- 
ted with the State Agricultural De- 
partment at Albany and the Em- 
pire Poultry ‘Association of Long 
Island in holding a series of eight 
poultry meetings in widely separated 
parts of Long Island, March 17-18-19. 
Trip was made by automobile through 
the courtesy of Robert Seamon of 
Jericho, N. Y. one of the officers of 
the Empire Poultry Association. The 
speakers were Dr. E. M. Santee, 
Cortland, N. Y., Mr. W. H. Card of 
Manchester, Ct., and Professor James 
E. Rice from Cornell. The trip 
covered 218 miles and each speaker 
spoke three times each day address- 
ing 479 poultrymen in all. Two 


hundred and eighty-two people gave 
their names and address to receive 
Cornell bulletins. 

The Department of Poultry Hus- 
bandry has received through the 
courtesy of Dr. C. B. Davenport, 
Carnegie Institute, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, three fowls including one Silky, 
one Rumples, and one Wild Jungle 
Fowl (Galus Bankiva) the species 
from which it is supposed that the 
various breeds of fowls of today 
have descended. 


* * * 


On Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day April 18, 19, and 20 a farm train 
consisting of three or four coaches 
and two exhibition coaches went out 
along the B. R. and P. Railroad. 
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Among its equipment were two dairy 
cows, a poultry exhibit, and a spray- 
ing outfit. A diner and sleeper were 
attached for the convenience of pas- 
sengers. On May 1o and 11 another 
farm train is to be run over the New 
York Central lines. 


* * * 


On March to, 1910, Mr. E. R. 
Minns of the Farm Practice Depart- 
ment became the father of a boy. 

A daughter was born to C. E. 
Leighty of the Plant Breeding De- 
partment on March 19, 1910. 


* * 


On Thursday April 21, the Poultry 
Association held a meeting. The 
Glee Club rendered selections. A 
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partnership with his father in the 
nursery business at Webster, N. Y. 


T. J. McInerney has accepted an 
assistant instructorship in the Dairy 
Department for the year 1910-11. 

W. L. Skoglund has accepted a 
position in landscape work in Taylor- 
ville, Illinois. 

R. D. Anthony and V. J. Frost are 
engaged in experimental work for the 
American Steel and Wire Co., testing 
the value of iron sulphate as a spray. 
They start in Florida, coming towards 
the north as far as Trumansburg, 
conducting experiments along the 
route. They then return the same 
way, watching the results of the 
experiments. 

M. C. Oldham is working at Pots- 


I910 HEBS-SA; SENIOR AGRICULTURAL HONORARY SOCIETY. 


debate was then held on the question, 
Resolved that the colony system of 
brooding chicks is better than the 
pipe brooder system. Schriener and 
Jacoby supported the affirmative side 
of the question while Benedict and 
Rogers spoke for the negative. The 
meeting was followed by refreshments 
and a social hour. 
: 2 © 

The following seniors have secured 
appointments: ae 

F. B. Kelly has accepted a position 
as superintendent of a peach farm 
located at Covert, N. Y. and owned 
by Dr. Sumner Hayward. 

N. R. Peet left college shortly 
after the Easter vacation to go into 


dam for the Phoenix Cheese Company 
of New York. 

G. P. Scoville is teaching agri- 
culture in the Professional Public 
Schools in California. 

L. E. Johnson is managing a 1200 
acre farm in the Connecticut valley. 


2 ee 


On the evening of April 14, was 


held the regular April Assembly 
which had been postponed from the 
preceding week on account of the 
absence of Dr. Webber. The meet- 
ing was opened with the singing of the 
Alma Mater, followed by several 
enjoyable selections by the Glee and 
Mandolin Clubs. Dean C. H. Hull 
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then delivered an address on “‘Inter- 
college Relationship.’’ This was fol- 
lowed by a solo rendered by Miss C. W. 
Browning, ’12, accompanied by Miss 
M. S. Avery, ’12, at the piano. Act- 
ing Director H. J. Webber then gave 
his talk to the students. After selec- 
tions by the Mandolin and Glee Clubs, 
the meeting adjourned for the usual 
social hour. 
i 

About twenty members of the 
class in Animal Husbandry, accom- 
panied by Mr. Savage, made a trip of 
inspection to some of the large dairy 
farms in the vicinity of Syracuse on 
March 24th and 25th. The party left 
Ithaca at 7:30 Thursday morning 
arriving in Syracuse about 10:30. 
The first farm visited was that of E. A. 
Powell, who was one of the first 
breeders of Holstein cattle in this 
country. Mr. Powell very cordially 
received the students and showed 
them all his stock, carefully outlining 
the breeding of his families of Hol- 
steins. The next move was to Fayet- 
teville where the large Guernsey herd 
of Mr. Tallmans wasinspected. Some 
of the best cattle were led out giving 
an opportunity for judging. The 
Holstein farm of Mr. Hunt, also of 
Fayetteville, was visited this same 
afternoon. 

Friday morning the party went to 
Liverpool and looked over the herd of 
Stevens Bros. They were very pleas- 
antly received and conducted through 
the stables by Messrs. Ward and 
Ralph Stevens. Here was seen a 
wonderfully ‘fine herd of Holstein 
cattle. The large herd bull, King of 
the Pontiacs, was led out for the 
inspection of the students. 

The members of the class then 
walked to ‘“Moyerdale’” where is 
located the famous Moyer Holstein 
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herd. Here was seen another ex- 
ceptional Holstein herd, including 
many record breakers. One cow had 
just finished a world’s record for 
thirty days of 140 pounds of butter. 
Here also was seen the promising 
bull, King Segis. The class was 
most cordially received by Mr. Gil- 
lette, Superintendent of the Farm. 


Friday afternoon Mr. Hazard’s 
herd at Solvay was visited. The class 
expected to see Brown Swiss cattle 
here but found only one Brown Swiss 
cow and a bull. There was instead 
quite a large herd of Holsteins. 
This completed the itinerary and the 
party broke up. All voted it a most 
profitable and enjoyable experience 
and expressed the wish that other 
similar trips could be taken. 


Professor W. J. Spillman of the 
Office of Farm Management, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, visited 
this College in April. Professor Spill- 
man gave a very interesting lecture to 
the class in Farm Management, treat- 


ing of the types of farming which are 
typical of the different sections of th« 


United States. He laid great empha 
sis on the gradual and inevitable 
evolution of American farming from 
the ‘“‘exploitive stage’ to a ‘“‘con- 
servative’ type of farming and out- 
lined the types of farming that we 
might expect in this country in the 
future. 
* * * 


Professors W. A. Stocking and C. A. 
Publow, both of the Department of 
Dairy Industry, recently delivered 
lectures before the class in Sanitary 
Science and Public Health. Both 
lectures dealt with the relation of 
clean milk to public health. 
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FORMER STUDENTS 


PROFESSOR L. C. CORBETT, ’9o. 


Cornell Horticultural training has 


made itself felt not only in the various 
state institutions but in the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington as well. Prof. L. C. Cor- 
bett,nowin charge of the Arlington Ex- 
perimental Farm and of Horticultural 
Investigations of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, belongs to 
that group of students who received 
their inspiration from that notable 
faculty in Agriculture consisting of 
Roberts, Bailey, Caldwell, Prentess, 
Law,andComstock. Graduating with 
the class of ’90, Mr.Corbett was recalled 
to the University as Assistant to Prof. 
Bailey, in the autumn of 1891. He 
served in this capacity, the spring of 
1893, when he went to South Dakota 
as Professor of Horticulture and 
Forestry. The responsibilities of this 
position were shared by Miss Evelyn 
Northrup who accompanied him to 
the new field as mistress of the house 
of Corbett. 

In the autumn of 1895, Prof. Cor- 
bett was made Professor of Horticul- 
ture and Forestry in the University of 
West Virginia, and Horticulturist of 


the West Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. In addition to 
contributions to the station litera- 
ture on fruits and vegetables notable 
investigations on .the influence of 
Incandescent Gas-light on Plant 
Growth were conducted, and the 
Corbett auxanometer and transpira- 
tion apparatus were perfected. 


In the spring of 1901, he went to 
Washington and began the work of 
organizing and equipping the Arling- 
ton Experimental Farm. This place, 
which comprises about five hundred 
acres is now provided with houses, 
barns, laboratories, and greenhouses. 
The place forms the field laboratory 
for the investigators of the Depart- 
ment. Beside developing the Arling- 
ton Farm, Prof. Corbett has brought 
together in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry a group of men who are 
directing their attention to the solu- 
tion of the cultural and market 
problems of the truck farmers of the 
United States. The titles of his 
pubiications on horticulture and for- 
estry exceed sixty in number. 

’o9, B. S. A—R. C. Lawry is 
manager of the Yesterlaid Egg Farms 
Co. of Pacific, Mo., where they are 
doing things on a large scale. P. W. 
Kimball, ’oo, is with him and they are 
doing all engineering, architectural 
and contracting work in expectation 
of carrying some 5,000 hens by next 
fall. 

’o9, B. S. A—E. L. D. Seymour 
has a position of foreman on the 
Turner Hill Farm, owned by C. G. 
Rice, at Ipswich, Mass. This farm is 
of some 1200 acres, chiefly devoted 
to fruit, hay and grain. 

’og-10, W. H.—R. Sprague also has 
a position on this farm. 

’o2, Sp.—H. S. Williams is farm 
superintendent at the Lincoln Agri- 
cultural School, Lincolndale, West- 
chester Co., New York. 

’06, B.S. A.—H. C. Pierce assistant 
professor of poultry at Ames, Ia. is 
now employed by the U. S. Govern- 
ment in field work in connection with 
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the cold storage problem dealing with 
the dressed poultry and eggs. 


08, W. P.—W. A. Lippencott is 
now in charge of poultry work at 
Ames, Ia. 


’o9, B. S. A—L. B. Cook and Miss 
Ora L. Crandall were married on 
March 22nd at the home of the bride’s 
parents Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Crandall, 
316 South Aurora St., this city. Mr. 
Cook is an instructor in the Depart- 
ment of dairy industry. After May 
first, Mr. and Mrs. Cook will meet 
their friends in their new home on 
Dryden Road. 

’o9, B. S. A—C. F. Boehler is 
landscape designer with Stone and 
Wellington, the largest nursery firm 
in Canada. His address is 73 Robert 
Street, Toronto, Ont. 


’o9, B. S. A.—R. L. Rossman is on 
the home farm at Martindale, N. Y. 
“until further notice.”’ Says he is not 
married and has not distinguished 
himself in any line yet. 

’o9, B. S. A.—Miss E. M. Jenkins is 
on the home farm at Walton. It 
consists of some 220 acres, and is 
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devoted to fruit raising and Holstein 
dairying 

‘og, Sp.—C. C. Neal when last heard 
from was overseeing the work in the 
milk room of the Philadelphia plant 
of Supplees Alderney Dairy. His 
work included also a good deal of 
laboratory investigation. 

‘10, W.A., 08, W. P.—J. B. Wilson 
is superintendent of the Dover Egg 
Farm, Dover, N. J. He is incubating 
a large number of eggs this spring. 

"10, W. P.—Frank E. Mixa who won 
the E. M. Santee Prize of $5 for the 
student having the best general 
standing in Winter Poultry course is 
now connected with the Poultry De- 
partment at Ames, Iowa. 

"10, W. P.—A. E. Boicourt has just 
accepted a position as superintendent 
on the general farm of Mrs. Frances 
Pope, associate editor of the Womans 
Home Companion. 

"10, W. P.—F. T. French 


and 


George Martin are now employed in 
the poultry department. 

"10, W. P.—Wm. J. Hunt is superin- 
tendent for Mr. Wm. Foster on his 
farm at East View near New York City. 
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What Do You Know About 
Modern, Up-to-Date 


Vernacular? 


You are missing the rarest, richest humor of 
contemporary literature if you fail to read the 


TORCHY 


Stories 
by 


M cC i. B E; Sewell Ford 


In the Artistic Magazine 
of The Buffalo Sunday Courier 


“Torchy"’ is a red-headed office boy who is a deep philosopher and ap- 
preciates all the foibles of human nature. He’s keen as a razor and 
bright as ‘a diamond. His speech sparkles with every new word 
coined from the crucible of modern slang. George Ade at his best was 
not superior to ‘“‘Torchy.’’ These stories are easily the best of the kind 
ever written in English. 

McCabe (‘‘Shorty’’) is older than ‘“‘Torchy,’”’ mellowed by an experience 
in the University of ‘‘ Hard-Knocks”’ a graduate of the College of 
Modern-Shams and Smug Hypocrisy. He speaks with the wisdom of 
Epictetus in the vernacular of extreme modernism. 


These stories are a mental cocktail. 
Read them in the Magazine of 


The Sunday Courier 


ALL DEALERS, 5 CENTS 


ln writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
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RESULTS of tests made by Mr. J. R. Haswell, 
of Cornell University, in co-operation with DE- 
PARTMENT OF SOILS, COLLEGE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ‘June 1909, show 


Tallmadge-Akron 
Drain Tile 


Manufactured by 


The Akron Vitrified 
Clay Mfg. Co. 


f to have stood in competition with all other 
tiles submitted 


(|THE LOWEST Absorption Test 
* THE GREATEST Strength Test 


Sample No. 9, ‘ ‘ , , I.2 per cent. absorption 
Sample No. 9, ‘ ‘ ; 292 lbs. strength per lin. inch 


A Progressive Agriculturist does not buy an inferior 
tile when he knows of the BEST 


Manufactured by } 


The Akron Vitrified Clay Mfg. Co. 


Factories: 


AKRON, OHIO No. 6 College Street, Akron, Ohio 
TALLMADGE, OHIO 


We will refer you to nearest dealer. 


ln writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
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New York State Sewer Pipe Company 


Cement, Clay, and Gypsum Products 





in carload and less carload lots 





Main Office, Eighth Floor, Insurance Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Best Portland Cements 

Vitrified and Salt Glazed Sewer Pipe 

Fire Clay Flue Linings 

Fire Brick and Chimney Pipe and Fire Clay 
Vitrified Clay Building Blocks and Hollow Tile 
Wall Plaster and Land Plaster also Hydrated Lime 


Drain Tile-Hexagon 


si We€ particularly desire to call attention to our excellent 


FARM DRAIN TILE and solicit inquiries for prices and pa 
samples, i { 


Samples will be sent free with each inquiry if desired and 
we prefer that each new ‘customer receive our sample before 


placing an order. 


4 We have a pamphlet entitled “HINTS ON FARM 
DRAINAGE.” which will be sent free upon application. 


P. O. Box 583, Rochester, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
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Empire State Drain Tile Works 
Geo. A. Ensicn, Proprietor 
DRAIN TILE STILLWATER, N. Y. HOLLOW WARE 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 





LYTH TILE CoO. 


Pactery: 666 ELLIOTT SQUARE 
ANGOLA, ¥. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. Established 1852 


All sizes of AGRICULTURAL DRAIN TILE A SPECIALTY. 


Shipping facilities perfect. Prompt attention to orders at lowest prices. 





Robinson's Photograph Shop | Hilfinger Brothers 


KE S S MANUFACTURERS OF 

Png eee ao: eee | DRAIN TILE SEWER PIPE 
. . | Standard Flower Pots, Stoneware, Butter 

HERE is "i those stunt Jars, Churns, etc. Send for price list. 

| HILFINGER BROS., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Write for our CLUB offers. 


CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, Itnaca, N. Y. 





F. A. CONVERSE, C. U., ’86 
Hemingway’s sells bargains in 


Pure Lead ‘ARMS 


Arsen ate He is manager of this department for 


ae TAY 
USE THE BEST SPRAY IF THE C iB Bly are 


PRICE IS RIGHT BUFFALO, N. Y. 


4@ WRITE FOR SPECIAL LIST. 


OURS IS! an ee ee 


PRRERERECEEEEEREREREEEREEESS 


YOUNG MAN, 


(CAN you afford to settle in 
the country, perhaps for life, 
without first seeing the charming 
Kinderkook Country? Let us 
send you a booklet about it. 
RURAL LIFE CO., 
Kinderhook, - - N.Y. 
FRRAAAHAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAAMM 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 


m 


Sead us a postal card at once, and 
we will quote you by return mail 
best prices at our town. 


Hemingway’s 
“London Purple” Co. 
(Limited) 


133 Front Street, New York 


WENGE WCNC ENGNG WEG GEN NN 
FARRAAAAAAAHAAAAAN 
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